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Editorial 1 Buzzings. 


A Bee’s Small Sting is a red-hot thing, 
And “ gets there ’’ without fail ; 

It points a moral in language oral, 
And besides adorns a tail. 









— > ~—e + 


Missouri has a small city by the 
name of Miami, located in Saline 
county, which contains a lot of small 
souls, who are worried about the harm 
they say bees do to fruit, They have 
signed the following petition and sent it 
to the City Councii: 





































To the Honorable Mayor and Council of 
the City of Miami : 

We, the undersigned, tax-paying citi- 
zens Of Miami, having been greatly 
annoyed, during the past two years, by 
the bees, located within the limits of the 
city of Miami, visiting our premises, 
injuring or destroying our fruits; by the 
said bees stinging and frightening mem- 
bers of our family; respectfully ask 
that our honorable body take such 
action, and use such measures as will 























afford us relief from the said nuisance, 
assuring you of our hearty support in 
any steps you may take in accomplish- 
ing the abatement of the nuisance. 
By the Miami News of Feb. 6. we 
notice that the petition was presented at 
the meeting of the City Council on Feb. 
2, 1892. An Ordinance was also pre- 
sented, and rushed through at the same 
meeting, prohibiting the keeping of 
bees within the corporated limits. 

Now, we shall see what more the city 
alderman will DO to make themselves 
the laughing-stock of the world. 


> —-_s <- 


If there is One Thing wore 
than another that should be universally 
condemned, it is a fraud—no matter 
how practiced, nor by whom it is ad- 
vocated. Dr. Miller, in Gleanings for 
Feb. 1, makes a good point as follows: 


Feeding sugar to produce honey, in 
the shape of the Wiley lie, has kept us 
fighting for years; and now comes a 
correspondent of the Review, and gravely 
raises the question whether, in bad sea- 
sons, we may not have good comb-honey 
made, by feeding sugar, in the right 
way, and at the right distance. 


The Wiley affair was an attempt «é 
murder ; the present effort coming from 
one of our best men, in one of our best 
periodicals, is an attempt at suicide. 


Anything that weakens the pillars of 
truth, justice, morality and honor, which 
support human integrity, 
regarded with excessive repugnance and 
disgust. Even the deliberate contem- 
plation of dishonestly obtaining honey in 
the comb, by deceiving the bees and 
making*them a party to the fraud, is in 
itself a crime ! 

We doubt if anything has ever been 
seriously suggested which has been 
quite so despicable as that. To put it 
into practice would be to kill the in- 
dustry, and hold its advocates up to 
view as a set of base swindlers. 

No. No. It would be preferable to 
die poor, even in an alms-house, than to 
be rich with such a stain on the soul! 

Abhor the thought! Condemn the sug- 
gestion! Curse the practice! 


should be 
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Rambler has been writing up his 
travels from New York to California, 
where he has now located permanently. 
While in Chicago, last July, he was ‘on 
the sick list” for some days, and upon 
recovering, he took in many sights, 
including a view from the Auditorium 
tower. In Gleanings, he writes thus: 


After leaving the Auditorium I went 
directly to the office of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Upon entering this 
famous establishment I found confusion 
in every department. I did not know at 
first but too much Chicago gas here had 
caused an explosion; but I soon found 
the truecause. Our friends were having 
a moving agony, and were going to 
larger and more commodious quarters. 

Mr. Newman is a genteel-appearing 
man of medium height and breadth, and 
would be readily recognized by any one 
who has seen his photo in the journals. 
The son, Alfred, is a chip from the old 
block, as far as appearance is concerned; 
and beneath the exterior I have reason 
to know there beats a kindly and frater- 
nal heart. 

My first acquaintance with the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL dates back to about 
the fourth volume, or when edited by its 
founder, Samuel Wagner, and only a 
short time previous to his death. The 
old numbers of those early volumes are 
carefully preserved. The editorials 
have a scientific cast, showing that the 
founder had a love for research, and a 
power to impart the same spirit to 
others. The Rambler’s first essay in 
the interests of bee-culture will be found 
in these early volumes, over the name of 
‘* Scientific,” with not much scientific 
about them either. 

After the death of Mr. Wagner I lost 
my interest in the JouRNAL until it was 
revived by the present editor, since 
which ‘time I have been regularly its 
patron. 

The enterprise of the present editor 
needs no further comment than to refer 
to the fact that he was the first to give 
the fraternity a weekly paper. 

I do not know whether the editor ever 
becomes discouraged or not; but be- 
tween the grippe and the low price at 
which the paper is published, it would 
be no more than human if he did. 

Let us see—occupying the position it 
does in the apicultural ranks, and the 
legal status it has given to bee-keeping 
through the Bee-Keepers’ Union, its 
circulation should be great. It costs 
the reader less than 2 cents per week. 
Now, whatever circulation the JouRNAL 











may have, I feel that an addition of 
10,000 more would give it such a boom 
that, though valuable now, it would be 
enabled to become doubly so. That such 
a state of things may be accomplished is 
the wish of the RAMBLER. 


The editor adds: ‘‘ Gleanings desires 
to second your wish jn regard to the 
old AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.” 


Both ‘‘ Rambler ” (which is none other 
than our friend John H. Martin) and 
Ernest have our thanks for kind words. 


Oh, yes! Editors do sometimes get 
discouraged. It is up-hill work, and 
especially hard when nearly all the 
‘“‘pushing” has to be done by the 
editor. 

The ‘‘grippe” does not help in the 
slightest—but it does destroy energies, 
and cause many heart aches. 

What a reviving influence that addi- 
tional ten thousand subscribers would 
have! Oh, yes! sendthem along. 





La Grippe is yet heavily oppress- 
ing apiarists as well as others. In 
Gleanings for Feb. 1 we notice the 
following : 


If you discover any lack of editorial 
sifting in this issue, please lay it to that 
old fiend La Grippe. It did not get*thold 
of us this time, but it laid low the 
Business Manager, J. T. Calvert; and 
the consequence was, we were obliged to 
take up his work for a week, and part 
of the time work nights on Gleanings. 

Mr. Calvert is now back at his post as 
usual, but little if any worse for his 
siege of grippe, and things are going on 
as usual again. 

We presume Brother Newman, of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, knows how to 


appreciate the position we were in a few 


days ago. 


Yes; we do not only know how to 
appreciate your position, Ernest, but we - 
can sympathize with you. In December. 
just as we were getting the better of La 
Srippe, our Business Manager, Alfred, 
was taken down with it, and we had to 
assume the labor of both. Now aclerk 
in the business department is down with 
it. Oh, yes; we can appreciate the 
situation most fully. 
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Illinois Bee-Keepers are par- 
ticularly interested in the following 
circular issued by the efficient Secretary 
of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation : 

To Bee-Keepers of Illinois : 


You are especially interested in the 
completeness and character of the infor- 
mation to be published in the First 
Annual Report of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, now in course of 
preparation. 

It is important that the bee-keepers 
residing in all portions of the State, 
furnish information concerning this in- 
dustry that will be of value and interest 
to the readers of the report, which will 
contain papers by prominent authorities 
on various subjects relating to the 
apiary. 

Your’ are respectfully requested at 
your earliest convenience, to send an- 
swers to the questions following. Please 
send replies on foolscap paper, written 
on one side, and write your name and 
post-office address so plainly that no 
mistake can be made, and be kind 
enough to give the number of the ques- 
tion at the beginning of each answer. 


You are also respectfully requested to 
send the names and addresses of all the 
bee-keepers in your county to the un- 
dersigned. Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

Bradfordton, Ills., Jan. 30, 1892. 


1. How many years have you kept 
bees ? 

2. Do you make bee-keeping a spe- 
cialty? If not, what else do you 

. follow ? 

3. How many colonies, on an average, 
have you kept each year ? 

4. Do you use box or movable-frame 
hives ? 

5. If you use the latter, what are the 
dimensions of the frame, and how 

_ many to the hive ? 

6. Do you work your bees for comb or 

extracted honey. 

. If for both, please give the propor- 

tion of each. 

8. In working for comb-honey, what 
sized sections do you use ? 

9. Do you use either wood or metal 
separators; and if so, which do you 
prefer ? 

10. What are your chief resources for 
honey ? 

11. How many pounds of comb-honey 
have you produced from each col- 
ony, on an average, Spring count, 
each year, during your experience 

in bee-keeping ? 








12. Ditto of extracted -honey ? 

13. Do you sell your honey at home or 
in foreign markets ? 

14. What has been the average increase 
of the colonies run for comb-honey ? 

15. Ditto of the colonies run for ex- 
tracted-honey ? 

16. What has been the average price 
you have received far comb-honey ? 

17. Ditto for extracted-honey ? 

18. Will bees store honey in sections 
with separators as readily as with- 
out? 

19. Have you had any experience with 
Alsike clover, alfalfa, or any other 
plants specially cultivated, and do 
you consider them good honey 
plants ? 

20. Do bees in your locality work to any 
extent on red clover ? 

21: If so, what conditions are most 
favorable for getting honey from 
that plant in paying quantities ? 

22. What strain or strains ef bees have 
you, and which is your preference ? 

23. Please give reason for preference. 

24. Do you winter your bees in the cel- 
lar, or upon the summer stands ? 

25. In either instance, what per cent. 
of loss do you sustain ? 

26. In your locality what do you con- 
sider the proper time, on an aver- 
age, for putting bees in the cellar ? 

27. Ditto for taking them out ? 

28. Do you know of any foul-brood in 
your locality ? 

29. Have you ever suffered any loss 
from the poisonous spraying of fruit 
trees ? 

30. If so, what time was the spraying 
done? 

31. In your home apiary, to get the 
greatest profit, averaging one year 
with another, what is the greatest 
number of colonies you think it 
advisable to keep ? 

32. How can exhibits of honey and api- 
arian appliances at County and 
State fairs be managed to advance 
the interests of bee-keeping ? 

33. Miscellaneous remarks. 

[Under this head you are kindly re- 
quested to make such suggestions as 
will tend to increase the interest in bee- 
keeping, and promote the industry in 
Illinois. } 


The answers to the foregoing ques- 
tions are important, in order to give the 
industry its proper status and influence, 
and we hope that each Illinois reader 
will sit down as soon as thisis read, and 
answer each question by number as 
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requested, and send to Secretary Stone, 
who intends to get out a very creditable 
report. It is published by the State, 
and will have an immense circulation. 





—_ i.) 





This Compliment is from the 
Wisconsin Farmer, and was written by 
Dr. J. W. Vance, who so ably conducts 
the apiarian department: 


That popular bee-periodical (the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL) has just en- 
tered upon its 32d year. The last 18 
years it has been under the able manage- 
ment of Thomas G. Newman. Doubt- 
less it will continue to be the leading 
periodical in the United States devoted 
to bee-culture. All who are engagedin 
bee-keeping ought to take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. . 


Under the heading of ‘* Artificial 
Honey,” Dr. Vance remarks thus when 
referring to our editorial on page 37 : 


We are impressed, as well as amused, 
at the redoubtable manner with which 
the editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL meets this immortal falsehood, that 
appears from year to year in one form 
or another. The valiant editor is always 
equal to the occasion. He has pretty 
effectually disposed of the ‘* Wiley lie,” 
it seems to us, for we have not heard of 
it for a long time; but it will be sure to 
come out again; just wait awhile. 





—- 


Our Patrons who want that re- 


liable weekly agricultural periodical, the | 


Prairie Farmer of this city, can get it and 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL from this 
office for only $1.75. Both of these 
periodicals and the Premium Map men- 
tioned on page 266, for $2.50. In its 
52d year the Prairie Farmer is full of 
life and vigor, and its ripe experience 
and high prominence in the domain of 
agriculture, and its kindred industries, 
make it a welcome visitor among the 
intelligent and well-to-do people of the 
central States. 


Dr. C. C. Miller gave us a call on 
his way to the Cincinnati Convention. 
He has recovered from the effects of 
La Grippe, and is again in full vigor. 








Worms frighten many beginners. 
We have just received the following on 
a postal card: 


Please tell us something that will 
destroy and prevent worms from prey- 
ing upon bees. Any information from 
you on the subject will be appreciated.— 
A. R. Laruam, Castleberry, Ala. 


If Mr. Latham means that moth- 
worms are destroying the combs, then 
he is *‘behind the times,” and should 
get some Italian bees—they will make 
short work of moth-worms. 


But perhaps uncapped brood is mis- 
taken for ‘‘ worms destroying the bees.” 
We have heard of such cases. But time 
will dispel that idea if it exists. 





—_ 


tc” A ‘Bee-Keepers’ Supply Com- 
pany” is again advertising as hailing 
from Chicago, but it has nothing for sale 
at the place named. A _ person takes 
letters delivered by the carriers, and 
forwards them to another State. Is it 
not.fraudulent to advertise a place of 
business where there is none? Ours is 
the only ‘‘ bee-supply ” store in Chicago, 
and this ‘‘ company” is evidently trying, 
through the influence of our business, to 
build itself up on our reputation and 
advertising. When sending orders to 
us, be sure to address 199 Randolph 
Street. 


> <>. + 


The Department of Agriculture 
has now in press Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
5, which treats ina brief and practical 
manner of smut, in oats and wheat es- 


* pecially, and of the means which should 


be adopted by farmers in preparing the 
seed, so as to avoid injury to the crop 
from this cause. In order to avail them- 
selves of the suggestions therein con- 
tained, farmers should receive this 
bulletin without delay, and_ special 
urgency will be used to get it out 
promptly. In the meantime applicants 
should send in their names and ad- 
dresses, and the bulletin will be mailed 
to them immediately on its issue. 
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The Bee and the Dove. 


* Oh, say, busy bee, 

Whither now are you going, 
To work or to play ?” 

“T’m bound to the garden, 

Where roses are blowing, 
For I must be getting 

Sweet honey to-day.” 


“Oh, say. pretty dove, 
Whither now are you flying ? 
Whither now are you flying, 
To London or Rome ?” 
‘I’m bound to the nest, 
Where my partner is sighing 
And waiting for me 
In my snug litte home.” 


So we all so happy, 
While daily advancin 
In wisdom and knowledge, 
In virtue and love, 
Will sing on our way, 
In our progress rejoicing, 
As brisk as the bee, 
And as true as the dove. 


—Selected. 
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Queries and Replies. 
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Comb-Foundation in the Sections, 


Query 806.—-1. Does it pay to use 
full sheets of foundation in sections? 2. 
How do you fasten full sheets in sec- 
tions? 3. How near the bottom and 
sides of sections should the foundation 
come ?—Penn. 


1. I think so. 2. The quickest and 
cheapest is to use glue. 3. Just so as 
not to touch.—A. J. Coox. 


kt. I think som 2. By melting the edge 
of the foundation with a hot iron. 3. 
One-eighth inch.—R. L. TAytor. 


1. I practice it. 2. By a machine, or 
with melted wax and a brush. 3. One- 
fourth to 44 inch.—EUGENE SEcoR. 


1. No. 2. I do not use full sheets. 8. 
Within 4% of an inch of the bottom. It 
should touch the sides.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 


1. Yes. 2. By dipping it in a pan of 
melted wax. 3. It should clear the sides, 
and within 1 inch of the bottom.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 


l. Yes. 2. With a foundation fast- 
ener. 3. Close to the sides, and I like 
to have a narrow strip fastened to the 
upper side of the bottom of the sections. 
—A. B. MAson. 





1. Yes, it does with myself. 2. With 
a little pressing machine made for the 
purpose. 3. About 3 inch; perhaps 1g 
inch would be just as well.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. I think so. 2. By a mechanical 
device of my own. 3. My device fills 
the section, attaching it to the top and 
bottom.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. Yes, if you allow the bees to build 
comb below. 2. I use melted wax. 3. 
Within 1/16 0f aninch of the sides; 
3¢ of an inch of the bottom.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


1. Yes. 2. I prefer the Parker foun- 
dation fastener, because of the back- 
sliding motion. 3. About ‘¢ of an inch 
from the sides, and *¢ from the bottom. 
—JAMES HEDDON. 


1. Yes, nearly full. 2. With a ma- 
chine, using a hot iron. 3. With thin 
foundation as near the side as possible, 
and about % of an inch from the bottom. 
—H. D. Currtine. 


1. I think it pays. 2. 
foundation fastener. 3. I fasten a small 
starter at the bottom, and have the 
starter as close to the side as it can be 
conveniently put in.—C. C. MILLER. 


With the Clark 


1. I think it pays to use nearly full 
sheets. 2. By pressing while warm to 
the top. 3. Let it come close to the 
sides, and down to within 4 of an inch 
of the bottom.—E. FRANCE. 


1. Yes, if the bees have not commenced 
to secrete wax. 2. With a foundation 
fastener. 3. To within 4% ineh of the 
bottom, and against the sides.—Mrs. J. 
N. HEATER. 

this locality. 2. By 


1. Yes, sir, in J 
means of a heated plate, of home con- 
struction. 3. As near the sides as pos- 
sible, and have it swing clear, and a 
good quarter inch from the bottom.—P. 
H. ELtwoop. 


1. Yes. 2. By rubbing down about 
ly inch of the foundation to the top of 
the section with a Clark foundation 
fastener. 3. One-half inch from the 
bottom, and ‘¥¢ inch from the sides of the 
section.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


1. I doubt it. At first I used full 
sheets; now I use starters only. 2. By 
dipping the edge of the foundation in 
melted rosin and beeswax. 3. The sides 
may touch; at the bottom, the distance 
should be 4 of an inch.—M. MAuHIN. 


1. If there is anything I feel positive 
about in bee-keeping, it is that it pays to 
use full sheets of foundation in sections 
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2. With a Gray foundation fastener. 3. 
One-fourth inch from the bottom, and 
lg inch from each side.—J. A. GREEN. 


1. Perhaps it does, if you are just 
sure that you will get the sections filled. 
If you do not, it will not pay. 3. I still 
use melted wax, and a little camel’s-hair 
brush, and I like it the best.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

1. Yes, all the time that a honey 
harvest is “tin sight.” 38. I now use 
foundation coming to 4% inch from the 
bottom, and 4 inch from the _ sides. 
Such sections will be filled full without 
a bee-space at the bottom.—C. H. Drp- 
BERN. 

1. I have doubted it for several years, 
and my experiments in ‘* feeding back,” 
last Summer, have increaséd my doubts. 
Ido not think it pays in quantity of 
honey, and certainly not in eating 
quality. 2. Tuse a little machine that 
can be guaged so as to “bite” the 
starters fast to the sections in the right 
position. 3. When using whole sheets I 
adjust them in the sections, so as to give 
a full 4¢ of an inch at each side, and 4 
of an inch at the bottom. Using Da- 
dant’s extra thin foundation, in a lot of 
1,000 sections last year, not a dozen of 
them were badly bulged.—G. W. Dem- 
AREE. 

1. Yes. 2. Thave not produced any 
comb-honey in sections for nearly ten 
years, to amount to much, but when I 
used to produce it, I put the foundation 
in the small groove then made in the 
top of the sections, and I liked it. I 
saw my boys last year, as they produce 
some honey in sections, dipping the 
sheets in melted beeswax quickly, and 
sticking them to the sections. I saw 
they did it very fast and nice, and none 
ever came off. I do not know where 
they got it. 3. In this warm climate I 
used to notice that when I filled my sec- 
tions with foundation to the wood all 
around, I occasionally had one to bulge. 
I prefer the foundation to lack 4 to % 
of an inch of touching anywhere excépt 
the top.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


1. It certainly does pay to use full 
sheets of foundation in sections. The 
proof is overwhelming. 2. Use a foun- 
dation fastener; or, if you have none, 
melted wax. 3. The space at the bot- 
tom should be at least a bee-space—per- 
haps 44 an inch would be better.—THE 
EDITOR. 
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Does _a man keep-his word when no 


one else will take it ? 





Topics a Interest. 
cast if te Production 01 cut. ins, 


G. M. - DOOLITTLE. 


On page 146 of the AmerRICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, I see that Mr. R. L. Taylor 
has an article about ‘the cost of comb- 
honey, and says, *‘it would be interest- 
ing to know how Doolittle arrived at his 
conclusions, that if capital and labor get 
their due reward, the cost of comb- 
honey is 13 cents per pound.” 


I am always willing to talk about that 
which will ‘‘ interest” any one, but be- 
fore doing sol wish to state that Mr. 
Taylor never has, and never can, produce 
honey at the price he names. Let him 
publish his expenses, etc., and say 
whether he has a farm, a law office, a 
hold on the ‘‘ public crib” of his State, 
or something else to support his family, 
and then we can come nearer the truth 
regarding the matter, than we can by 
the conclusions which he jumps at, as 
given in his address. 

In support of the above assertion, and 
also to give Mr. Taylor and others that 
which he says ‘‘ would be interesting to 
know,” allow me to quote something 
which I find on page 757 of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL for 1887, under the 
title of ‘*Honey production, its first 
cost, and how much the bee-keeper 
should obtain for his labor,” the same 
heing a short essay read before the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion of that year: 

** Many seem to suppose that an api- 
arist is entitled to no moge pay than the 


“man who cuts wood, carries the hod, or 


breaks stone on the highway; men 
whose working value is about $1.25 per 
day. 

‘‘If this be true, whence is the bee- 
keeper to receive compensation for 
sleepless nights passed in forming plans 
to be carried out in the apiary during 
days of toil in the hot sun, only perhaps 
to find failure at the end, and the whole 
ground to be gone over again? Many 
have spent more hours, days, weeks and 
years studying bee-keeping than the 
most noted lawyer or physician ever 
spent over their calling; and yet there 
are some so insane as to think the bee- 
keeper can afford to work for the same 
wages as the hod carrier; one who has 
probably never spent an hour’s thought 
upon his profession.” (I see Mr. Taylor, 
in his address, only allows the bee-keeper 
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$1.07 per day, 18 cents less than the 
average hod carrier receives.) ‘‘ The 
dealer who pays 8 cents per pound for 
our extracted-honey, tells us that he 
cannot afford to sell it for less than LO 
cents per pound, which gives him a 
profit of 25 per cent.; yet the bee- 
keeper must furnish brains, interest on 
capital invested, rent of land and bufld- 
ings, pay taxes on bees, pay for trans- 
porting his honey to market, perform 
one year’s hard physical labor—all this 
for four-fifths of the selling price. There 
is a wrong somewhere, and the sooner 
we realize it the better. 


‘‘After carefully looking over the 
ground, I believe that 45 pounds of 
comb-honey per colony is, as arule, an 
average crop. Allowing that a man can 
manage LOO colonies of bees, he will get 
4,500 pounds of comb-honey as the 
result of a year’s labor. But this is not 
clear gain, there is interest on bees, 
$36; taxes, $4; sections, $25; foun- 
dation, $80; shipping crates, $40; 
double interest on $200 invested in 
hives, $24, which would be necessary to 
keep them in repair, crating honey to 
the railroad, $11—all of which makes a 
cash outlay each year of $200. 


‘*Now, suppose we meekly take the 
wages of a hod-earrier, $1.25 per day, 
or $391.25 for the 313 working days 
of the year; to this add the cash outlay 
of $200, and we have $591.25 as the 
actual cost of 4,500 pounds of comb- 
honey; a trifle over 13 cents per pound. 
Whoever sells his honey for less than 
these figures, works for less than $1.25 
per day.—G. M. DooLirTTLe.” 


Right under this essay it reads: ‘‘ The 
discussion of the subject was as follows : 
R. L. Taylor—In the cost of honey there 
are many points to be considered, and 
Mr. Doolittle has not mentioned all of 
them ; for instance, the losses in Winter 
and from disease. I think the prices 
given are too low.” 

Allof the others who discussed the 
subject, except Mr. F. Wilcox, thought 
the same as did Mr. Taylor, that I put 
the price too low, which proves that the 
assertion which I made in the start is 
fully endorsed by Mr. Taylor himself, or 
was only four years ago. 


Let him put the price of labor up to 
where it belongs, and he will never again 
put a showing of only 5 cents per pound 
as the cost of comb-honey.- Does Mr. T., 
as a lawyer, work: at. his trade at only 
$1.07 aday? When he went to the 
Legislature, what an insult he would 
have considered it, if the State had 
called him worth only $1.07 a day in 








that capacity. Mr. T. is worth as much 
as a bee-keeper, as he is in any other 
calling in life, and when he gave those 
figures of $45 for ‘‘one man six weeks 
during the honey harvest” as the worth 
of an apiarist, it was an open insult to 
every bee-keeper in the land. 

It is reported that William Astor’s in- 
come is $23,593 daily; $988 hourly, 
or $16.38 for each minute; but accord- 
ing to Mr. Taylor, Capt. Hetherington, 
P. H. Elwood, Dr. Miller, James Hed- 
don, and a host of others equally intelli- 
gent apiarists should consider them- 
selves lucky if they could receive the 
same amount for 15 days hard work 
that Mr. Astor receives each minute. 
Shame on such reasoning. 


If I can so apply myself that I can 
succeed in accomplishing the same re- 
sults in 42 days that I formerly accom- 
plished in 313 days, I am entitled to the 
same pay for the former that I pre- 
viously received for the latter,and if Mr. 
T. can do all the necessary work in an 
apiary of 150 colonies, producing 10,- 
500 pounds of comb-honey in the time 
he has allowed to doit in, 42 days, he 
is capable of commanding wages just in 
proportion to what he does, and he 
knows he would be mad were I to try to 
hire him to do that work for $45. 

Let us stop trying to belittle our pur- 
suit in thisway. Rather let us arise to the 
stature of God’s freemen, and command 
the wages and respect which one of the 
most delightful pursuits under Heaven 
permits us to enjoy. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


+e oe 


The Black or German Bets, 


JOHN H. BLANKEN. 








I must give Mr. Ellingwood much 
credit for his article regarding black or 
German bees, on page 192. All bee- 
keepers know that the black race of 
bees is a very valuable one, as they are 
tough, and can stand the cold weather 
better than any other race; need no 
double-walled hives, or cellar wintering ; 
will gather more surplus honey, are 
busier, and are not as cross as the other 
races. 

Some bee-keepers think that black 
bees are more troubled with moths than 
other races, but this is not true. Keep 
the colonies strong, give them the same 
care as others, and there will be no 
trouble. ‘We all know that more than 
two-thirds of the bee-keepers of America 
have black bees, and extensive bee- 
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keepers at that, for they know the blacks 
are the best and healthiest in the world. 

But how about queen-breeders? If 
you are dealing in live stock, you must 
have better looking bees. You will get 
a better price for nice yellow queens. 
As a general thing, black queens are not 
wanted at any price. The question is, 
Are you a queen-breeder or a honey- 
producer, or do you keep bees for pleas- 
ure or for profit ? 

If any one should doubt my words, 
just notice your black bees in cold 
weather. They will be out working 
before others, and in Spring you will 
notice that they bring in the first pollen, 
also start in surplus earlier. 

Of course all bees will sting, but if you 
give the blacks a little more smoke when 
opening the hive, they will not fly up so 
much as some people think. I have 
often had a single bee following me for 
hours, and you may be sure that it was 
either a hybrid or a cross Italian. Asa 
general thing black bees will not do 
that. Always handle them easy, and 
give them a good smoking. I have had 
many years’ experience, and can prove 
the blacks are far ahead of all others. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


[The black bees are neither as hardy, 
docile nor industrious as the Italians. 
This is incontrovertible.—Epb. | 


ee 


Sour Pollen aud Bee-Diarrhea. 
On page 191 is an article from the 


pen of that veteran bee-keeper, Chas. F. 
Muth, entitled, ‘* Winter Protection for 


Bees,” which, though in the maén cor-’ 


rect, contains one statement that I 
think is entirely at variance with the 
facts. 

He says in the fourth paragraph of 
his article, ‘‘ Why should bees not get 
diarrhea if we permit their honey or 
pollen to get sour in their combs? 
Who ever saw diarrhea without moldy 
combs ?” (Italics are mine). ‘* Keep 
their food in a healthy condition, then 
no diarrhea need be feared.” 

There is no doubt that bees enjoy a 
greater degree of health when in posses- 
sion of food—honey and pollen—that is 
entirely free from fermenting agencies. 
There is no doubt that, while a colony 
may endure exposure for a long time to 
a cold atmosphere heavily charged with 
moisture, a dry, warm atmosphere is 
more conducive to healthy bee-life; but 





this does not signify that we are to rush 
to the extreme of the argument and de- 
clare that all disease in the apiary 
results from the presence of excessive 
moisture. If we always found diarrhea 
where we found mold, the argument 
might be legitimate, but such is not the 
fact; bee-keepers often take out their 
colonies in the Spring, none of which 
are afflicted with diarrhea, and yet 
every hive has more or less moldy combs. 

On the other hand, I have often ex- 
amined hives in which every comb was 
clean, bright and dry, and the bees ap- 
parently in perfect health; and yet in 
48 hours afterward the same colony 
would be badly diseased. 

Then, again, I have noticed colonies 
when the disease was apparently in its 
incipient state; when, though afflicted, 
the bees were able, from the state of the 
weather, to eject their excrement out- 
side the hive; in all such instances 
neither the honey nor the pollen shows 
signs of being sour. 

When the excrementitious matter is 
deposited upon the comb, and comes in 
contact with cells containing bee-stores, 
then fermentation immediately sets in, 
for these bee-stores are composed of 
substances that are especially suscepti- 
ble to the forces of decomposition, and 
it requires but a short time compara- 
tively to produce the state of affairs that 
Mr. Muth describes. The souring of the 
pollen is therefore the result following 
diarrhea, and not the producing cause 
of the disease, as Mr. Muth seems to 
imply by his question, *‘ Who evey saw 
diarrhea without moldy combs ?” 

In the same article, second paragraph, 
occurs also the following sentences: ‘*We 
need no cellars, nor double-walled, nor 
chaff hives. Single-walled of 1 inch or 
% boards are all that is necessary.” 
These conditions may be all that are 
required in Mr. Muth’s vicinity, and I 
may say that in Iowa, during the last 
four winters, colonies prepared in the 
manner describedin ‘*‘ Winter Protection 
for Bees,” would do fairly well; but if 


‘this method of protecting bees were 


usually adopted in the Northwest, one 
Winter like 1884-85 would sweep bee- 
keeping as an industry out of existence 
in Northern Iowa, Minnesota and Wis. ~ 

If we had a mortgage on the Winter 
season, we could protect our bees accord- 
ing to the weather; but as it is, we must 
every season prepare for the worst. The 
beginner in bee-keeping must, therefore, 
weigh well the one phrase in Mr. Muth’s 
article, i. ¢., ‘“‘in our latitude,” before 
he decides to follow his method of win- 
tering; for, if he lives in the Upper 
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Mississippi Valley, an exceptionally se- 
vere season will convince him that for 
this region the aforesaid method cannot 
be considered reliable. I have no doubt, 
however, that with Mr. Muth the plan 
he describes is successful. 

Blairstown, Iowa. 


ee Oe 


Standard for Italian Bees, 


THOS. JOHNSON. 


I have read Mr. Doolittle’s statement 
on page 47, saying that he is satisfied 
that the Italian bee isa hybrid, etc. I 
wish to cite him other animals besides 
the winged kind. 

First, the Hereford cattle originated 
in England, and asa general rule they 
are red, with white faces. I have seen 
some of them with white spots on their 
sides, and some of them are dark red, 
light red, some with white-lined backs, 
and some not, but all registered animals 
and thoroughbreds. 


Second, take the Shorthorns (Dur- 
ham) cattle—all registered animals, 
some dark red, some light red, some 
roans, others white, varying from differ- 
ent families. Now, according to Mr. 
Doolittle’s argument, the above animals 
are all hybrids. 

I might go further in describing the 
animal kingdom, to show the weakness 
of Mr. Doolittle’s statements, but I am 
satisfied this is far enough to convince 
any reasonable mind that we can es- 
tablish a uniformity for Italian bees in 
America, and yet do no’ queen-breeder 
injustice. Furthermore, establish and 
deep a register of all queens bred toa 
certain standard. Any apiarian associa- 
tion can do it—county, State or national 
—all they have to do is to say what 
should be necessary for an apiarist to 
do, and what standard his queen should 
test, so that she should be eligible to 
record. 

It is true that we have no way to dis- 

tinguish from what family the male 
crop is from, but let her be fertilized 
with a black or hybrid drone, just as 
soon as her daughters begin to hatch, 
and we would see quite a difference, in 
the color, from their ‘‘ aunties.” 


The way to establish uniformity in 
Italians would be in their color, and if 
any other bee-man has a better theory, 
let him publish it. 

Is it possible that Mr. Doolittle has 
been all these years sélling hybrid 
queens to his customers, and still they 
have been thinking that they were buy- 


ing the best bred Italians of America, 
and buying from one of the best breed- 
ers of queens in New York State ? 

I have now got my bees, by carefully 
breeding the Italians, so that I have no 
use for veils only for visitors; but, by 
the way, if I had any of Doolifttle’s 
hybrids in my apiary, I believe I should 
have to get more bee-veils. 

Establishing a system of grading Ital- 
ian bees is a question of importance to 
bee-men, and the sooner it is settled by 
some national bee-association the better. 
I would like to hear from other apiarists 
of America on this subject. 

Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


i - 


Colorado State Convention, 


H. KNIGHT. 


The Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Denver on Jan. 18, 1892, 
at 10a.m. Aftersomeroutine business, 
it adjourned at 11 o’clock to attend the 
Real Estate Exchange, by invitation, to 
hear the address on beet sugar. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer were read and approved. 

The increase of membership fees was 
discussed. Action deferred. 

Thirty members renewed membership. 

Reports of Vice-Presidents of the dif- 
ferent counties were favorably received. 

F. O. Blair, of Trinidad, Vice-Presi- 
dent at large, said: ‘* There is no foul- 
brood in Las Animas county; bees have 
done fairly well, but the weather was 
too dry.” 

V. Devinney, of Jefferson county, said 
that ‘‘considerable damage had been 
done by foul-brood; the average crop 
was 25 pounds of comb-honey per 
colony.” 

Chas. Adams, of Weld county, reports 
the organization of a bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciation at Greeley. 

R. C. Aiken, of Larimer county, was 
not prepared to make a genera! report. 

Mr. Alford, from 300 colonies, ob- 
tained 100 lbs. of comb-honey a colony. 

J. D. Adams, of Boulder county, said : 
‘* Bees are in good condition; the average 
yield per colony is 27 pounds.” 

E. B. Porter, of Longmont, said: ‘‘I 
have 55 colonies, and the yieldis 30 
pounds each.” 

H. L. Rauchfuss, of Harman, said 
that ‘‘his bees averaged 109 pounds of 
extracted-honey per colony.” 

Mrs. Hartman said: ‘‘I have 
| colonies, all healthy.” 
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Various subjects referring to the 
handling of bees, etc., were fully dis- 
cussed. 

On motion, the 
structed to call a 


President was in- 
meeting on Prof. 


Cook’s arrival. 


TUESDAY’S SESSION. 


The report of committee on semi- 
annual meeting—‘‘ Honey Day ”—was 
received and approved. Longmont was 
chosen as the place to hold the same on 
Wednesday, Sept. 28, 1892. 

The subject, ‘‘ The cost of producing 
honey,” was then fully discussed as 
follows: 


H. L. Rauchfuss—It will cost about 8. 


cents per pound after making a careful 
estimate, figuring a man’s time at $50 
per month, on 100 colonies of bees. 

J. B. Adams—Honey in my apiary the 
past year has cost me 10% cents per 
pound. ‘ 

F. O. Blair—We have todo the best 
we can; farmers are always claiming to 
lose money, yet they live and. prosper; 
I believe bee-keeping can be made to 
pay. 

R. C. Aiken—Bee-keepers hardly ever 
know what it does cost to produce 
honey ; the estimate by Mr. Rauchfuss 
is about right. 

E. B. Porter—Mr. Aiken and Mr. 
Rauchfuss are too high, the total cost 
should not be over 4 cents per pound. 


L. Booth—It has been stated that the 
average yield per colony, through the 
State, for 1891, was 60 pounds; this I 
think too high; 50 pounds is about the 
average. 

W. L. Porter—The average for 1890 
was 67 pounds; for 1891 about 35 
pounds per colony. 

R. C. Aiken stated that he had hand- 
led 165 colonies alone, and they aver- 
aged 150 pounds of honey per colony. 

The next subject that came up for 
discussion was+ ‘‘ Are apicultural pur- 
suits adapted to ladies?” and brought 
responses from the following: Mrs. 
Booth, Mrs. Rhodes, F. O. Blair, J. M. 
Clark, V. Devinney, J. B. Adams, R. H. 
Rhodes, L. Booth, and E. B. Porter. It 
was the general opinion that women 
were well adapted to the business. 


The subject of our semi-annual meet- 
ing was again discussed. 

L. Booth, L. Brock, W. L. Porter and 
Dr. Shaw favored Denver as the place 
for the meeting. 

By vote it was again decided that 
** Honey Day ” should be held at Long- 
mont. 

Adjourned to 1 p.m. 





Prospect of a Good White-Clover Crop. 


A. N. DRAPER. " 

The prospects for white clover honey 
for the coming season are good. In fact,if 
my theory is correct, the prospects were 
never better at this time of the year. I 
see on page 194 Mr. Dibbern claims that 
the prospects are good, but does not give 
his reasons. 

First, I will say that here there was 
no white clover honey last year, to a 
amount. Now, why was it so? And 
why is it that I look for so heavy a yield 
the coming Summer? ‘Two years ago I 
had a very good crop of honey from 
white clover, and the plants undoubtedly 
yielded a good crop of seed. Last sea- 
son a close examination failed to- find 
any white clover seed whatever. 


The weather was so dry in the Fall of 
1890 that the seed of white clover did 
not even sprout, and what old clover 
lived over was so thoroughly exhausted, 
that it yielded neither honey nor seed; 
but last Spring the clover seed that had 
laid on and in the ground with too little 
moisture to cause it to sprout all Winter, 
came up with the favorable conditions 
of Spring. It got a good start before 
the drouths of July and August came. 
The rains during the last of August re- 
vived it, and gave it another start. 
Being young and vigorous, it withstood 
the severe drouth of September, Octo- 
ber and November in good condition. 
Now I do not think that the heavy 
snows have done itany harm. It’ un- 
doubtedly kept*the ground from freez- 
ing very deep, and it kept it from con- 
tinually freezing and thawing during the 
extreme cold weather. Freezing hard 
one night, and thawing out the next 
day, where it is kept up for two or three 
weeks in February and March, is what 
hurts clover, or wheat either. To get a 
good crop of honey or wheat, either, we 
need plenty of rain during April and 
May. 

If there has been lots of snow and 
rain during the Winter, it takes less 
rain in Aprilor May to keep the soil in 
good growing condition. I do not be- 
lieve, if we had had ever so much more ~ 
snow last Winter than we have had this 
Winter, that it would have made any 
difference in the yield last season, either 
in wheator honey, as our yield of wheat 
was extra good last season. The wheat 
did not get a very good start in the Fall 
before, and neither did it last Fall. 


Never in the history of this country 
has the Mississippi been so low as it was 
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last Fall. ‘The steamboats were com- 
pelled to abandon their business toa 
greater extent than ever before, on 
account of dry weather, or rather, low 
water. Does not this show that the 
rainfall has not been so great, as usual, 
the past twe or three years? There 
is no question, in my mind, but what 
almost all kinds of honey-producing 
plants need a great deal of moisture in 
order to put them in the best condition 
for yielding nectar. Whether, as some 
have claimed, snow has some kind of 
fertilizing influence on the soil that 
causes it to make the plants to yield 
more profusely of nectar the following 
season, I very much doubt, only as it 
acts as a protection from severe winds 
and inclement weather. 

Of course, as Dr. Miller would say, ‘I 
don’t know ;” but I want to profit by 
experience. Iam speaking only of this 
locality. 

Upper Alton, Ills., Feb. 3, 1892. 


Bee-Scouts Selecting a Home, 


JOHN KIDNEY. 











I tind that the little bee will beara 
great deal of close study, and then we 
may not understand all of its ways. Of 
late there has been a good deal said 
about bee-scouts, some claiming that 
bees have scouts that goin search of 
some proper place for their future home, 
which they commonly find. in some hol- 
low tree before they migrate, while 
others ridicule the idea. So I will tell a 
little experience of my grandfather’s. I 
have heard him tellit many times. 


He was quite a bee-hunter, He says 
he found a bee-tree, as he supposed; the 
bees were flying in and out freely, and 
he thought he could cut the tree and 
save the bees in a_ hive, it being swarm- 
ing time. 

So he took the hive and the necessary 
things, and commenced cutting the tree, 
but before he had it down, what should 
he see and hear but a swarm of bees 
that came and located in the very place 
where he thought he already had a col- 
ony. He continued, and cut the tree, 
but instead of finding an old colony with 
its honey, he found a swarm with noth- 
ing but bees, which he saved in the hive. 

His conclusion was that the bees were 
there to inspect andp repare the tree for 
their future home, and I never could talk 
him out of that idea. 

Now, a little of my own experience is, 
that at two different times I have fol- 





lowed absconding swarms, and kept up 

with them, one mile or more until they 

went into a tree where they staid. They 

went straight to their destination, and I 

think they knew where they were going. 
Oakley, Mich. 


—w oem —™ 


Honey-Dew—What is Honey ? 


? GEO. F. ROBBINS. 











Mr. Stone makes a mistake in his re- 
port of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion, on page 41, which, though appar- 
ently slight, is not in fact so slight after 
all. He says that none could report any 
light-colored honey. The author of this 
article did report LOO pounds of beauti- 
ful white clover honey. I exhibited 
four cases of it at the fair in Springfield. 
Mr. Kennedy also, if I remember cor- 
rectly, also had some there, but I do not 
remember whether he reported it at the 
convention or not. 


HONEY-DEW. 


The Secretary, in his report to the 
convention, makes two statements which 
I deem errors. One is, that to call 
honey-dew ‘‘ bug-juice” prejudices the 
mind of the consumer. If it prejudices 
against honey-dew only, it does no great 
harm. ButI presume he meant that it 
brings ill-repute upon the work of the 
honey-bee in general. Others there 
were of thatopinion. It is a view in 
which I have never shared, although I 
did not express myself at the time—for 
there was no lack of talkers and subject 
matter at our meeting. 


If honey-dew were not an unpopular 
article upon its own merits, there would 
be good cause to hold that view. But 
the actual test of the stuff upon the 
table is generally sufficient to turn folks 
against it. Some persons like it, but 
the great majority of honey-eaters do 
not—at least such is the weight of 
proofs so far as I can obtain them. And 
that is the real test of the value of any- 
thing. If the consumer likes it, it is 
worth something; if not, it is worthless. 
And to prejudice the mind by any such 
means against that which is valueless, is 
certainly an anomaly, if not an ab- 
surdity. 

Now, honey-dew has found its level— 
as an article of commerce it is practi- 
cally worthless. For my part, I want to 
draw the distinction between that and 
genuine honey, strong and sharp. I 
want my customers and the public to 
understand that ‘*honey-dew” is no 
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specimen of the usual work of the bee— 
that it is to all intents and purposes an 


‘alien,’ and not to be ‘* naturalized” 
and classed with honey—the proper pro- 
duct of the hive. Inthat case, no stigma 
which we can cast upon the spurious 
article will have any tendency to throw 
disrepute upon that which is of real and 
precious value. 

To put honey-dew on the market as 
honey, in my opinion, will do, and has 
done that very thing, for the disgust 
awakened by the former on the part of 
the consumer, not aware of the fraud, 
must cling more or less to the latter. In 
using the term ‘‘ fraud,” I do not mean 
to insinuate fraudulent practice on the 
part of him who sells the article, but I 
do mean that heney-dew is essentially a 
spurious honey. 

But the Secretary says that honey-dew 
only differs from honey in thatit is ex- 
uded by the aphis, and falls upon the 
leaves, while honey and wax are exuded 
by bees in the hive. There is a very 
essential difference. Honey-dew, if the 
work of aphides, is a secretion of that 
insect. Certainly both of the articles in 
question are alike secretions of the bee, 
if either one is. In fact, both are gath- 
ered by the bees and conveyed to the 
hive in the honey stomach, where it is 
regurgitated. The honey we eat or sell 
has never entered the true stomach. 
The honey stomach is simply a sac de- 
signed for the use of the bee in carrying 
food, nectar, etc., to the hive. The 
aphides feed upon the sap of the leaves, 
which digests in the stomach, enters the 
blood, and is secreted in glands like 
milk. Hence, if there is not a radical 
difference between the two articles, I 
cannot talk English. 


WHAT IS HONEY ? 


Mrs. Harrison rather agreed that 
honey-dew is as really honey as any 
other, and Mr. E. E. Hasty argues in 
the December Bee-Keepers’ Review that 
sugar syrup fed to the. bees becomes 
honey. Now, I tell folks that honey is 


the nectar from flowers, but that it un- - 


dergoes some slight chemical changes in 
the honey stomach. Webster says that 
honey is ‘‘a sweet juice collected by 
bees from flowers, and deposited in comb 
in the hive.” Prof. Cook is my other 
principal authority. Are they correct, 
or shall we call any sweet liquid (sor- 
ghum molasses, for example) honey,that 
the bees may carry into the hive? 


A VALUABLE FACT. 


One more point: Mrs. Harrison, in 
her excellent essay, called attention to a 








most valuable fact. It is this: Nature 
abhors _ self-fertilization. When the 
pistils of the apple blossoni, for example, 
which contains the organs of both sexes 
in one, are ready to receive the fertiliz- 
ing powder, the anthers of that flower 
have not opened, while by the time they 
are burst the pistils are past that stage. 
It therefore becomes necessary to trans- 
fer the pollen from one flower to another. 
Now it is that nature spreads a feast of 
delicious, fragrant nectar which entices 
the bees to those flowers. From blos- 
som to blossom they flit, gathering the 
pollen-grains from one flower and drop- 
ping them into the open stigmas of 
another. This is cross-fertilization, and 
in fertilizing fruit-bloom bees are the 
principal agents, inasmuch as they are 
the only insects that have survived the 
Winter in any great numbers. 


Now we often teach the use and neces- 
sity of bees in the fructification of blos- 
soms in a general way, but we fail to 
give the why and how. Here we have 
them. A member of the Legislature or 
a fruit-grower not posted as to facts, 
may well be skeptical, and sharply in- 
quire why ? how do you know? or re- 
ject the teaching altogether. But if the 
above data are properly spread before 
them, they are enough to convince any 
reasonable man. General assertions 
have of themselves but little power. The 
potency of truth is in the details—the 
proofs. It will do us but little good, I 
fear, to skirmish around the truth in 
this case. Weshould open the matter 
to the core, and show that truth in its 
nakedness. 

Mechanicsburg, Ills. 


————_—»> -- a 


Haldimand, Ont., Convention. 


E. C. CAMPBELL. 


The Haldimand bee-keepers held their 
annual meeeting at Cayuga, Ont., on 
Saturday, Jan. 30, 1892. Israel Over- 
holt, President, in the chair. The min- 
utes of last meeting were read and 
approved. 

The following officers were elected for 
the current year: . 

President—Israel Overholt. 

Vice-President—Robert Coverdale. 

Secretary and Treasurer—E. C. Camp- 
bell. 

Directors—Jas. Armstrong, F. A.Rose, 
Owen Fathers, M. Richardson and W. 
Kindree. Auditors—James Jack and 


Alex Stewart. 
Mr. Rose asked whether colonies of 
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bees wintered better in separate clamps, 
or a number of colonies in one clamp ? 
Mr. Armstrong thought they wintered 
better in separate clamps, and were 
more convenient to handle. 
Mr. Stewart wintered his bees in 
single clamps, and had never lost any. 


In answer to Mr. Jack, Mr. Armstrong 
said he left his bees in clamps as long as 
he possibly could, so as to prevent chill- 
ing in the Spring. 

The President asked whether in an 
ordinary season he would get a better 
yield of honey by preventing swarming, 
or by allowing one swarm. 

The general opinion was in favor of 
allowing one swarm, as the bees worked 
better. 

Moved by Mr. Rose, seconded by Mr. 
Jack, that this Association be affiliated 
with the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, and that the Secretary send the 
necessary fee of $5. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Nelles’ Corners, on the last Saturday in 
May. E. C. CAMPBELL, Sec. 


ee 


Prevention of Swarming, Ete, 


MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





As I see in the report of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association a 
good deal regarding the prevention of 
swarms, I would like to state that bee- 
keeping in the South, or north Texas at 
least, is different from bee-keeping in 
the North. I find we have had but little 
trouble here with our bees swarming 
during the honey harvest, for honey 
usually comes so fast that the bees 
seem to ‘‘lose their mind,” as it were, 
and go crazy to store every drop of 
honey they can, crowding the brood-nest 
and all, chock-full. Our trouble rather 
runs the other way, as we must ex- 
tract some brood-combs to give the 
queens a chance to lay. 

‘IT have seen the bees so crazy that on 
opening the hives in the height of the 
harvest, they would jump right at their 
queens and ‘‘ball them,” just as though 
they were angry because they had run 
out of brood and were going down hill 
in bees, and it was her fault! They had 
good young queens, too. Nor was this 
caused by robbing, or bees mixing, or 
anything of the kind, for a barrel of 
honey might be emptied in the apiary, 
and they would pay no attention to it. 

Our swarming fevers occur when honey 
comes in slow, say in April and May, 
just enough to stimulate brood-rearing 














to its highest pitch. From April 20 to 
May 20 is usually the hardest month on 
bees in north Texas, as there is a link 
out of our chain of honey resources that 
we must supplant by feeding at least our 
week colonies, unless we have an extra 
good season. 


DISTANCE VIRGIN QUEENS FLY. 


In my 12 years’ queen-breeding I have 
found that the nuclei nearest the drone 
hive have their queens more uniformly 
mated than those in other parts of the 
yard; thatis, if any do mismate it is 
those furthest from the drone-hive. 
Abundance of drones alle through the 
mating yards is my motto. 

Floyd, Tex. 


oe 


Apicaltural Experiment 


The experiment conducted by the 
Ontario Agricultural and Experimenta] 
Union was, testing to what extent, if 
any, the bees thin out the septum, or 
base of comb-foundation before storing 
the honey in the comb, and what effect 
various thicknesses of foundation has 
upon the thickness of base, finally left 
by the bees. The object of this was to 
see if heavy grades of foundation would 
leave an undue amount of wax in the 
comb, making it unpleasant to the con- 
sumer, and injuring the sale of comb- 
honey ; or if it might be drawn out into 
the cell walls by the bees. 


The comb-foundation was supplied 
free of all charges to the ones agreeing 
to conduct the experiments. There 
were three grades sent out, being 6 feet 
to the pound, 10 feet to the pound, and 
12 feet to the pound, known as medium 
brood, thin surplus, and extra-thin sur- 
plus comb-foundation. The sections 
were marked accordingly before putting 
into the hive, and instructions given to 
place all over the center of the brood- 
chamber to give all alike favorable 
positions, or otherwise, for drawing out 
and building on the foundation. 


Owing to the very unfavorable honey 
season generally, some were unable to 
get the foundation drawn out at all. 
These we hope to secure next season. 


In testing for sections which had the 
thinnest base, the three samples were 
taken without looking at the number of 
feet per pound, marked on the wood, 
and by looking through the base of the 
section and taking a piece of eagh comb 
in the mouth, the order of thickness 
was found, and in almost every instance 
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the order was the same as when the 
foundation was placed in the sections. 
In no case was the least difficulty 
experienced in discovering that the 
foundation, 6 feet to the pound, was the 
heaviest—the base and also the wall was 
heavy, and the feeling, when eaten with 
honey in the mouth, very unpleasant. 


In Mr. R. F. Holtermann’s test a heavy 
honey flow was secured artificially, by 
putting a feeder on top of the hive, hold- 
ing about 15 pounds, and the bees built 
the comb out very quickly. In this lot, 
when the honey was extracted and the 
wax was cold, the cell-wall built on by 
the bees was broken away, and, under- 
neath, the foundation was found in 
nearly if not exactly the same condition 
as when put in the sections. 

The general results tend to show that 
comb-foundation in sections is not thin- 
ned by bees, as is generally supposed. 
Twenty-four applied for material, out of 
which the following reported, thus: 


By Whom Conducted. Flow. 6 ft. 10ft.12ft 


Dr. Geo. Duncan. Embro. Light. 1 3 = 2* 
E.L.Goold & Co., Brantford. Medium.1 2 3 
Geo. E. Adams, Medium.1 2 3 
Wm. Mobray, Sarnia. i:.2 2 
E. M. Husband. Cairngorn. Medium.1 2 38 
Miss H. F. Buller, Campbellford. ly 2 3 
Wm. German, Beachville. > 2 
R.F.Holtermann,Brantf'rd.Heavy. 1 2 3t 
Geo. Barber, Hartford Light. 1 2 3 
S. Rightmeyer, Wooler. i ae 
W. Haight, Wellington. Medium.1 2 2 
James Shaw, Kemble. Medium.1 2 3 


*A scarcely perceptible difference between 2 and 3. 
tA very marked difference. 


EpeGar M. Husspanp, 
W. HaArent, 
R. F. HoLTERMANN, 
Apiarian Committee. 


SVP 


Bees Selecting a Home Before Locating, 


JAS. POINDEXTER. 





Ido not consider myself much of a 
debater of bee-questions, aspiring only 
to mere success and facts in bee-culture. 
In the article on page 813 (1891), Mr 
Demaree scouts the idea of bees going 
forth from the clustered swarm in 
search of a home, and ranks it among 
the superstitions of antiquity. Lama 
decided believer in this ‘‘ ancient story,” 
and also of that other ‘‘less popular” 
one, of bees cleaning out and gluing up 
before moving into their home. 

During the swarming season of 18738, 
I noticed bees going in and out of a 
hive in which there were some empty 
combs. * They continued until evening, 
and when late I examined the hive I 
found no bees whatever, but some dirt 





and chippings on the floor board, also in 
front, and on the ground, and, the combs 
somewhat polished off. 

The next morning work was resutned 
at this hive with renewed energy. I 
took a position near by to note the pro- 
ceedings, ane I could see a line of bees 
going to and from the hive in an easterly 
direction for a considerable distance. 

About LO o’clock I heard an uproar at 
my next neighbor’s. east. It sounded 
like an old-fashioned charivari. Soon 
one of the men came rushing out in 
view, and shouted, ‘‘There comes a 
swarm of bees!” and, sure enough, 
there came one right on the line I had 
been looking at awhile before, and en- 
tered the hive. 

My neighbor had no bees, and a swarm 
was seen coming about two miles east of 
here a short time before. This circum- 
stance was suggestive, several hives 
were prepared with empty combs. Ina 
few days more bees were seen ‘‘ cleaning 
house.”” I soon found the direction they 
were coming from, and the next fore- 
noon I went in search of them. I 
‘*lined” them about a mile out in the 
prairie, when they were lost track of, 
and the bee-hunt was changed to that of 
wild strawberries. 

After an hour I went back to return 
home on the line, thinking the bees 
might have been overlooked. I soon 
discovered there were no more bees 
going to and fro, as I had seen when 
coming out, until the grove was reached, 
44 mile from home, when several bees 
were seen circling around as if lost. I 
had strong suspicions what this meant— 
the swarm I had been looking for had 
passed, and in going through or over the 
trees, some of the straggling bees were 
left behind. I hastened home, and found 
the bees had got in 15 or 20 minutes 
ahead of me, and taken possession of 
their hive. My folks saw them come. 

I will give one more instance which * 
seems to indicate that the scouts may be 
at work at more than one place ata 


. time: Bees going in and out of a decoy 


hive were traced ‘4 mile distant, to 
where the swarm had been settled on a 
tree in a neighbor’s barn-lot, but he had 
hived them the evening before. The. 
scouts still visited my hive for a day, 
when they decamped from my neigh- 
bor’s hive and went into a tree in the 
woods. After this they ceased to visit 
my place altogether. 

I have had from 1 to 4 swarms the 
same year, to come, clean and move into 
hives in my apiaries, several times in 
the last 20 years. 

Bloomington, [lls. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 
1892. 
Feb. 23.—Courtland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
M. H. Fairbanks, Sec., Homer, N. Y. 


Mar. 1.—Weld County, at Greeley, Colo. 
H. E. English, Sec.. Greeley, Colo. 


Mar. 1.—Wabash Valley, at Vincennes, Ind. 
Frank Vawter, Sec,, Vincennes, Ind. 


Apr. 6, 7.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
A. H. Jones, Sec., Golden, Tex. 


Apr. 21.—Colorado State, at Golden, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


May 5.—Sunquneane Co., at Brooklyn. Pa. 
. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
{a= In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time aid the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpirTor. 








North American Bee-Keepwirs’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinscn.... Flint, Mich. 


oe @ we 
National Bee-Keepei's’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon . Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip, 


@®~ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Scarcely any Surplus Honey Taken. 


I have been a bee-keeper for about 
20 years, but Ido not claim to be an 
expert in the business, although the 
business has paid well, considering the 
time I have given to it. I live on a 
farm, and have horses, cows, hogs and 
crops to look after, with but little help, 
so there is not much time to spare with 
the bees. With us here in southwestern 
Iowa, last year was a failure, scarcely 
any surplus, and in many cases bees 
failed to get sufficient stores to take 
them through the Winter. We have 
not had a good honey crop for several 


years, butI am hoping that this year. 


will be one of prosperty for the business 
of honey production. I have TO colo- 
nies, all on the summer stands—about 
one-half of them have enough honey to 
last them until fruit bloom, and the 
balance will have to be fed, or starve. 
THoMAS WOoDMANSEE. 
College Springs, Iowa, Feb. 8, 1892. 








Carbolic Acid for Bee-Paralysis. 


The grippe has dealt very generously 
with me this time, as my wife, two 
children and myself (my whole family) 
have had a very severe attack. I was 
laid up from my business (druggist) one 
week, but we are getting all right again. 
I think the carbolic acid treatment for 
bee-paralysis is an excellent treatment, 
as I could see a good effect the first 
twelve hours, and after three days’ 
treatment they seemed to be entirely 
cured. That one suggestion was worth 
the price of the Bex JourNAL for one 
year on that one colony alone. Bees 
seem to be gathering some honey now 
on nice days here, from alder and willow 
buds. J. B. RAMAGE. 

Blaine, Wash., Feb. 4, 1892. 





Bees Wintering Finely. 


My bees seem to be wintering finely. 
They have had some splendid flights 
lately, but seem to speck the hives 
pretty badly. I suppose the honey-dew 
caused it, but I notice every one has 
cleaned out its hive of dead bees, and I 
think this one of the best of signs, for 
for when they are strong enough to do 
house-work, they have not the ** grippe” 
very badly—not as badly as their keeper 
had it Jast month, as he could not do his 
chores. J. W. BLope@err. 

Empire Prairie, Mo., Feb. 8, 1892. 


—_——- -—_—-.- 
Bees in Winter—Honey Vinegar. 


At the present time most of the young 
bee-keepers here have become discour- 
aged with bee-keeping, and have left 
their bees to winter as best they may on 
the summer stands. Some have been 
lost by starvation, but those having 
plenty of stores are probably better off 
than those wintering in the cellar, un- 
less those in cellars are taken out once 
in a while when a fine day occurs to 
have a cleansing flight, as the honey- 
dew is showing its bad effects. I have 
30 colonies, which I winter in a good, 
dry bee-cellar. On Dec. 13 and 14 
they had a good flight, after which I 
put them into the cellar, when they died 
by the hundred, yet there seemed to be 
no serious loss to any individual colony. 
January being rather cold throughout, 
the bees were very quiet until the last 
days of the month, when they began to 
roar. Upon examination I found that 
quite a number were affected with diar- 
rhea, as they had the hive fronts badly 
daubed up. I decided at once to take 
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them out, soon Jan. 31 I did so. Kind 
Providence sent us a most beautiful day 
on Feb. 1, and the bees came out and 
filled the air like a monster swarm. To- 
day I put them back into the cellar, 
quiet and contented. This taking them 
out and in is quite a job, but I would do 
anything to save my bees, asI antici- 
pate a great honey-flow the coming sea- 
son, especially as there is a good stand 
of white clover. We have had no nice 
honey for two years, but I am not dis- 
couraged in the least, if the bees will 
only go through the Winter safely. I 
used my last year’s crop of honey-dew to 
make vinegar—and prime white vinegar 
it is making. W. P. ODENDAARL. 
Moline, Ills. 


—_ 


Size of Brood-Nest in Wintering. 


My bees are not wintering very well. 
They are in boxes on the summer stands, 
packed in forest leaves. I think that I 
will lose 35 per cent. I would like to 
know if the brood-nest of my hives is too 
large for successful production of comb- 
honey. It is 1044x191, inside meas- 
ure, and 8 frames to the hive. 

THomMAs REHORET. 

Eden, Wis., Feb. 11, 1892. 


[The size of the frames has ‘‘ nothing 
to do with the case.” Any trouble from 
the weather is also out of the question. 
The food, either the quality or quantity, 
is responsible for any unfavorable con- 
dition of the bees at this. time. It is 
either insufficient, and the bees are 
starving, or its quality is detrimental, 
such as honey-dew, sour, etc.—Ep. | 


The Mating of Queens. 


On page 160, Mr. John D. A. Fisher 
says he is puzzled about the mating of 
his Italian drones with his neighbor’s 
black queens, a mile or more away, 





while he thinks that all but two of his’° 


own Italian queens mated with Italian 
drones, although there were plenty of 
black drones only a half mile from his 
apiary, and one colony of black bees in 
his own. I have no doubt but whata 
large part of his seemingly purely- 
mated queens, showing the usual marks 
of the three bands are nothing but 
hybrids, and if he should try to rear 
pure stock from those same young 
queens, and put them where none but 
Italian drones were within ten miles, 
yet he would get only mongrels, or at 





least a very small percentage of‘ pure 
bees. In my opinion, the first cross 
from pure light-colored Italian queens 
with black drones will produce ‘vees that 
pass for pure Italians. If he will refer 
to the article on page 160, ‘* Ascertain- 
ing the Parity of Italian Bees,” he will, 
I think, get an annwer, in part at least, 
to his query. Gro. S. WHEELER. 
New Ipswich, N. H. 
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Gable Roofs for Hives. 


On page 197, you say that after tip- 
ping the flat cover, the excuse for gable 
roofs to hives are done away with. I 
have both in my yards, and prefer the 
gable roof. I know the flat covers are 
handy to stack up in moving, and that 
is all the advantage they are forme. I 
can put the bee-feeder under the gable 
roofs ; keep caged queens on cool nights; 
and store my lunch there whenI go to 
out-apiaries. secure from ants. In hot 
weather I take off the quilts,and the 
bees can cluster on the top of the frames 
when moving. I find a great many 
other advantages too numerous to men- 
tion, and I have a bee-wagon that takes 
24 hives without stacking up, and that 
is load enough. 

Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

Floyd, Tex., Feb. 9, 1892. 


[Well done, Sister Jennie; you have 
found quite a number of recommenda- 
tions for gable roofs for hives, including 
a cupboard for your lunch! When it 
comes to pure, native genius—commend 
us to the well-developed, fertile brain of 
alady. Your enumeration is proof of 
your full appreciation of the small 
things which make ours a successful 
pursuit.—Ep. | 


———__—_—__- $2 —____—__ 


Season Below the Average. 


The past season was a good deal below 
the average with us. In 1890 we ob- 
tained 60 pounds of honey per colony, 
Spring count, while last Summer we 
only secured 40 pounds per colony, 
Spring count. However, I have good 
hopes of the coming season, as my bees 
seem to be wintering well. They have 
plenty of stores, and are populous. My 
bees are wintering in a _ bee-house, 
double-walled, and filled between with 
sawdust, also a foot of sawdust over- 
head: They are all in single-walled 
hives, and are mostly black bees, I pur- 
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chased two 5-banded golden Italian 
queens, and also two Italian queens. 
Should they winter successfully, I shall 
report later. I work chiefly for ex- 
tracted-honey, using the Richardson ex- 
tractor. The coming season I intend to 
produce a good deal of comb-honey in 
sections 44% x44%x1. 
JOHN CARRICK. 
Hay, Ont., Jan. 8, 1892. 


Bees in Cuba—On Shares. 


I have in contemplation a very large 
apiary, out of this one I actually possess, 
and am daily improving. I apply to 
you for a satisfactory solution of the 
following question: A neighbor and 
friend of mine owns some 825 acres (25 
caballerias) of land, situated in a very 
appropriate place for bee-rearing, about 
four miles distant from this apiary. My 
success in this, induces him to let me set 
the new apiary right on his premises, 
without his having any further invest- 
ment in the enterprise. What is the 
share he should have in the profits ? 

F J. C. BARREDO. 

Island of Cuba, Jan. 26, 1892. 


{His share should be about 10 per 
cent.—or anything you can both agree 
upon.—ED. | 








Wintering in a Bee-Cave. 


Last year was a year of plenty of 
every thing. The flow of honey was 
good, more so than any year before, and 
the bees were on the wing from morning 
until night,. bringing in the best of 
honey. Last Summer I built a good 
cave for the bees. I put them into it 
the last of Deeember, and at present 
they are in good condition. Their combs 
are dry, with no signs of any disease. 
The cave has paid me well for my 
trouble. The BEE JOURNAL is a wel- 
come visitor, as it brings light and life 
to every bee-keeper, East or West. 

N. W. AFFLERBAUGH. 

Cameron, Nebr., Feb. 9, 1892. 





Bees Wintering on Honey-Dew. 


On page 216 is an article’ from the 
Michigan Farmer, stating that an Iowa 
bee-keeper had lost many of his bees by 
feeding them on honey-dew. The secre- 
tion of thissubstance was unprecedented 
in this State the past year, and in no 
part of the State was this more notice- 
able than in this part (central) and yet 





bees in this section are wintering all 
right. There are bee-keepers here who 
will lose many bees, but it is as usual— 
the result of indifferent or no special 
eare. This Winter proves to me that 
honey-dew cuts no figure in the Winter 
problem, for, as far as appearance goes, 
the bees are just as quiet, and enjoying 
as good health, as usual, though all the 
stores contain more or less of this sub- 
stance. Mostof the honey gathered in 
this part of the State was unsalable 
from this cause. The bee-keeper in 
Iowa who loses his bees this Winter will 
lose them on account of lack of food, or 
of careless management— nothing else. 
G. R. Prerce. 
Blairstown, Iowa, Feb. 12, 182. 





The Ohio State Convention. 


Our Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion adjourned this afternoon to meet 
again at Washington C. H., Ohio, at the 
call of the President. The officers for 
the ensuing year are: 8S. R. Morris, 
Bloomingburg, ©., President; C. F. 
Muth, Cincinnati, O., Vice-President; 
Miss Dema Bennett, Bedford, O., Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. The best of feel- 
ing prevailed throughout our meetings, 
and if they were not as large as we had 
expected, they were interesting to every- 
body present. We had among us Dr. C. 
C. Miller, of Marengo, Ills., and we had 
a programme besides, every question of 
which was exhaustively digested. What 
sane man could doubt the assertion that 
our meetings were both interesting and 
instructive ? All were agreeably sur- 
prised by the kind invitation of the 
President of the Merchant’s Exchange, 
to visit the Chamber of Commerce. The 
courtesy was accepted with pleasure by 
all. Cuas. F. Mourn. 

Cincinnati, O., Feb. 12, 1892. 
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Wavelets of News. 
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Vaseline for Stopping Robbing. 


I promised to give some further ac- 
count of an upset among my bees in 
consequence of an attack by robbers 
through the careless replacing of a hive 
roof. The robber bees got into the 
super in hundreds, and, after the roof 
had been righted, they crowded about 
every joint and crevice of the neighbor- 
ing hives, as weH as the one in ques- 
tion. So I got my smoker in play, and 
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as the bees were smoked off, I painted 
the joints with vaseline. 

Tomy great relief, I found that this 
stopped the robbing, for not a bee would 
come within an inch of where the vase- 
line was. To make doubly sure, I also 
painted around the entrances, being 
careful, of course, to keep it off the 
alighting-board. 

By this time the prisoners in the hive 
roof were trying to escape by the cones, 
as I had stopped the entrances to the 
latter, while applying the vaseline; so 
before I released them I painted around 
the base of each one in the same way, 
and this effectvally stopped the attack 
in that quarter, for in less than an hour 
all were working as usual. Not a bee 
was killed, not a sting inflicted, and 
peace was restored. 

Another ‘‘ dodge” that I have found 
effectual is this: On the morning of the 
day on which you are going to take tte 
honey, put a couple of pieces of naph- 
thaline at the ends of the frames, next 
to the sides, and it will stop any stranger 
bees from entering the hive by the 
usual entrance.—T. H. C., in the British 
Bee Journal. 


Mice in Bee-Cellars. 





There is no cause for being alarmed 
if dead bees accumulate on the floor of 
the bee-cellar. Such things are to be 
expected. They are the old bees, and 
the sooner they are out of the way the 
better. They~will ‘never be workers 
again, and the sooner they perish the 
less-honey they will consume. It will be 
best to keep asharp lookout for mice; 
they are about the worst thing that can 
get into the hives in the cellar, and if 
the bottom-boards are off they will be 
apt to enter the hives. You will notice 
the dead bees being eaten, and whén 
you see little pieces of whittlings of 
comb, look for the mice, and catch them 
if possible. Itis the Yellow pollen the 
mice like, but they sometimes destroy a 
good deal of honey getting at it, and in 
the bee-hives is not just the proper place 
for mice anyway.—Exchange. 


———__—_o—_§4> > 


Candy for Feeding Bees. 


There may be some who neglected to 
feed their bees sufficiently in the Fall. 
The only practical remedy is to give 
them candy, as it is too cold to feed them 
sugar syrup. Candy is much cheaper 
than honey, and is about as good. I 
prefer to feed them candy before their 
supply of honey gets too scant, so if by 
any reason at times they are not able to 





eat the candy, they will still have a sup- 
ply of honey. ; ' 

Candy cannot be successfully fed to 
bees unless we use a chaff cushion above 
them to confine the warmth, and keep 
the candy warm and moist. It may be 
made in thin cakes, and laid on top of 
the frames, or mold it ina frame and 
hang it in the hive close up to the clus- 
ter of bees. Always have the candy in 
contact with the bees, or they may not 
be able, on account of cold weather, to 
get toit. Keep them bundled up warm 
and dry, and they will do nicely. 

To make the candy, put some granu- 
lated sugar ina pan, and add a small 
amount of water. Stir it well, and do 
not let it get burnt; which is almost 
sure death to the bees. When done, 
pour in a shallow pan to cool, and stir 
lightly until it just begins to ‘‘ grain,” 
then leave it alone until it cools, when it 
will be ready for use.—E. 8S. MErap, in 
the Orange County Farmer. 


—— =< — —_______- 


Bee-Convention at the World’s Fair. 


D. A. Jones, of Canada, proposes that 
bee-keepers hold a convention at the 
World’s Fair, lasting one or two weeks. 
The ideais a grand one; and let the 
bee-keepers of all nations be invited to 
come and bring their hives, whether of 
wood, straw, earthenware, stone or mud. 
Tell them to come and be welcome.— 
Mrs. L. Harrison, in Prairie Farmer. 
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Convention Notices. 


COLORADO.—The Spring meeting of the 
Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Golden, Colo., on April 21, 1892. 

E. B. PORTER, Pres. 
H. Kniaut, Sec.. Littleton, Colo. 


COLORADO—The second meeting of the 
Weld County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in Greeley, Colo., on March 1, 1892, at 10 
a.m., on call of the President. 

Greeley, Colo. H. E. ENGLIsH, Sec. 


TEXAS.—The 14th annual meeting of the 


‘Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 


held at Greenville. Hunt Co., Tex.,on Wednes- 

day and Thursday, April 6 and 7, 1892. All 

interested are invited. A. H. JONES, Sec. 
Golden, Wood Co., Tex. 


PENNSYLVANIA,.—The tenth semi-annual 
meeting of the Susquehanna Co. Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Bullard’s Hotel in 
Brooklyn, Pa.,on Thursday, May 5, 1892, at 
10a.m. All are cordially invited. 

Harford, Pa. H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


NEW YORK.—Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold their annual meeting in 
the W. C. T. U. rooms over Chas. Collins’ store 
in Cortland, Tuesday, Feb. 23d, 1892. All in- 
terested in bees are earnestly requested to be 
present. J. H. KENNEDY, Pres. 

M. H. FAIRBANKS, Sec., Homer, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion, 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 


On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. . 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


special Notices. 


{ Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(3 The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(3 Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) 


** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 


(@~ As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write A Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 








YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard at a moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every ‘colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 

te @— 

Supply Dealers desiring to sel! our 
book, ‘* Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 


——__*o @ 2 o—____—_ 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 





-—~—_ + — 


If You Have any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it allin 
a very short time. 


. 
————— #e @ oe -—~— 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘“‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


+e 7+ 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


+ - - eee! — 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor. you will oblige us by 
commending the Bre JounNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 
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A Splendid Map.—In these times 
when the press keeps the people posted on 
the World’s doings, not only in our own 
great country but in the other continents, 
every home should have a World’s Map as 
complete and authentic as possible for fre- 
quent reference, to know exactly where 
events are occurring. 


Such a Mapis sent prepaid to any address 
in the United States by the phar, Seren of 
that great agricultural paper—TuHeE PRAIRIE 
FarM_Er, Chicago, Ill., with that paper one 
year for $1.75. The Map alone is sold reg- 
ularly for $5, but by a special arrangement 
for a great quantity of the Maps the above 
special offer is made possible. 

This Map is Rand, McNally & Co.’s new 
reversible chart of the United States and 
World, and gives on the front side the latest 
general Map of the United States (size 66x 
46), new, thoroughly corrected, shows all 
railroads and important towns, counties 
and rivers. Each State is colored sepa- 
rately and county outlines plainly marked. 

The back is covered with large scale Map 
of the World. In the ocean spaces are giv- 
en large Maps of Germany, Norway and 
Sweden, and the British Isles ; also com- 
parative diagrams of rivers and mountains 
of the World ; also descriptive sketch of 
every country on the face of the globe, with 
its area, population and location shown 
upon the Map. 

The Map is really an atlas, condensed and 
compiled in the most comprehensive and 
ready reference manner, all printed on one 
sheet. 

This Map sent prepaid and THE PRAIRIE 
FARMER One year for only $1.75. So lib- 
eral an offer is seldom made, but this can 
be depended upon, and any one getting the 
Map will at once perceive its superiority. 

Order at once and address THE PRAIRIE 
FARMER, 166-168 Adams St., Chicago. 

8Alt—3MIt 





If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
can fly—all about different bees, ship- 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, etc.—send us 
$1.00 for ** Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;” 
170 pages; bound in cloth, and as in- 
teresting as a story. 


Winter Problema in bee-keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
5O cents, For sale at this office, 








The Convention. Hand - Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Cénventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society ; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the HomE JOURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the BEE 
JOURNAL. 





When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Postal 
Guide and found there were places by 
that name in 13 States. Be sure to 
stamp your letter, or it may go to the 
dead letter office, in Washington, D.C. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


SRA PSA FSA FSAI SOAS INA PSF EF FLEES EIN INS 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion. when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





ANTED—Bee-keepers to send for my 

price and samples of Comb-Foundation. 

= WOLLERSHEIM, Kaukauna, Wis. 
1At 





ANTED—A situation in an apiary or hive 
manufactory. Iam willing tomake my- 
self generally useful. . J. W. FT. 
5Atf 318 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANTED—To exchange Bees, Honey and 
Supplies for Cash or Tinners’ Tools. * 

J. A. BUCKLEW, Warsaw, Coshocton Co., O. 
5Atf 








W 4a good hand to help with Bees 
and Honey, and work at farm work the 
balance of the time, 
E. DRANE & SON, 
TA2t EMINENCE, KENTUCKY. 





ANTED—A married man, or single, who 

understands Bee-Keeping und Gardening. 

In replying. state experience and aise de- 
sired. Come in Feb. J. B. SUMMERS, 

Al Berthoud, Larimer Co., Colo, 





